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Ancient Testimonies Revived. 


Samuel Alexander addresses to ‘“ Members 
and Attenders of Friends’ Meetings,’ the three 
following extracts from the writings of Friends, 
to show their objection to “ the heathen names 
of days,” which he says now “are placed on 
our Meeting house walls” - referring we sup- 
pose to the notices of meetings posted on the 
walls, and dated in the fashionable style. 


From Samuel Fothergill: —“ The testi- 
monies given to us as a people, in various 
branches, have been a stone of stumbling, and 
rock of offence, to many, who have desired 
our crown, without our cross, and have over- 
looked and despised the peculiarity of our 
testimony—or rather the Lord’s testimony 
through us. The language, customs, and 
fashions of this world, though by many es- 
teemed indifferent, are not so by us, but are 
a of the growth, the underwood of the lofty 

ebanon, which the day of the Lord is to 
come upon, as well as upon the tall cedars. 
And when that day comes, it will burn as an 
oven, with prevailing heat, so as to leave 
them neither root nor branch. 

“ All who have entered into fellowship with 
us through the Baptism of Christ, the only 
true door of entrance, have, not from imitation 
but clear conviction, found this compliance 
their indispensable duty.” 

From William Young, of Leominster :— 
“Soon after entering into my usual employ- 
ment, I became uneasy at our being in the 
habit of using the common names of the 
months, and writing them in the shop-books, 
instead of those adopted by Friends. Loth 
to take up such a cross, without being satis- 
fied it was a required duty, as I was one day 
thoughtful about it, having a Bible in my 
hand, on opening it, the thirteenth verse of 
the twenty-third chapter of Exodus imme- 
diately presented itself to my view:— And 
in all things that I have said unto you, be ye 
circumspect; and make no mention of the 
name of other gods, neither let it be heard 
out of thy mouth.’ This struck my attention, 
and fixed my judgment.” 

From Loveday Henwood :—“ About the end 
of the year, when I had to write out my bills, 
a great exercise came over my mind, in refer- 


ence to the names of the months. I sat down, | 
but did not feel easy to call them as I had| 
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formerly done; I therefore desired in my 
heart, to be shown what I ought to do, when 
it was clearly spoken inwardly to me, in these 
words, ‘In the second month, the seventeenth 
day of the month, the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened.’—Gen. 
vii. 11. 1 hesitated no longer, but wrote ac- 
cording to the direction I had been graciously 
favored with.” 

To these may be added the following tract 
on “The Plain Language.” 

“A circumstance which need not here be 
entered into has led the writer into a very 
serious consideration of what may perhaps be 
styled “The Plain Language Question.” In 
a spirit of tender love to all, he feels war- 
ranted in giving forth this leaflet for the con- 
sideration of others who may have had the 
matter before their minds, particularly those 
who are members of the highly professing 
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offended when so addressed. Now it is very 
desirable not to offend, but still more desirable 
to do God’s will. It is hard to the flesh to 
give up, indeed the writer knows from experi- 
ence that one of the most difficult things to 
be faithful in is this. It is more particularly 
so when the person has previously used the 
world’s language, and now from conviction 
has to say ‘thou’ to persons whom he has for 
many years been accustomed to address as 
‘you;’ or to address masters, or persons in 
authority, or persons much older than him- 
self, in the plain language. The shopkeeper 
fears to offend the sensitiveness of his custom- 
ers, the young man applying for a situation 
Jacks courage to say ‘thou’ or ‘ thee.’ 

‘‘Thus many shrink from the test, and are 
day by day grieved at heart at their little 
faith. Others take courags to use the plain 
language to Friends, but through fear of giv- 
ing offence, or attracting attention, or being 


Christian society, known as the Society of|laughed at, they speak to others as formerly, 


Friends. A Churchman by birth, a Dissenter 
by choice, and later, a Friend by convince- 
ment, the writer has a special desire that 
Friends in particular should weigh well and 
carefully the matter with which this leaflet 
deals. ‘The plain language was one of the 
peculiarities of Friends, and for one who was 
known as a Quaker to use the ordinary lan- 
guage of the world, was years ago an occur- 
rence very rarely heard of. Of late years, 
however, Friends have lost much of this 
peculiarity, and at present perhaps a majority 
in the Society use the common language, and 
indeed some seem offended if they are ad- 
dressed as ‘thee’ or ‘thou.’ 
this little tract is to try to ascertain whether 
this change is a change for good, and whether 
sound reasons can be given against the uphold- 
ing of a testimony which the early Friends 
evidently considered an important one, and 
for which they suffered long and grievously. 

“In the view of the writer, a sincere Chris- 
tian—one who is truly humbled before God, 
and feels that the world and all it can give is 
but a small thing compared to the blessed 
hope of eternal life in Christ Jesus—such an 
one will not be nice in desiring titles and 
flattering language, nor yet will such an one 
be fond of gratifying the vanity of others, or 
using terms which may be misleading and in- 
correct. The early Friends were intensely 
watchful in this matter, refusing under any 
circumstances to address any as master or 
mistress unless they really were so, and say- 
ing generally just what they meant, firmly, 
plainly, yet respectfully. Believing that it 
was best and most io accord with the general 
Scriptural position they took up, they adopted 
the Scriptural language, saying ‘thee’ or ‘thou’ 
to a single person, and rejected the world’s 
custom of saying ‘ you,’ which was considered 
more honorable to the party addressed. This 
was a straight blow at the pride and height 
of the carnal mind, and earthly spirit; and 
the world, lost in its vain imaginations, felt 


altbough they find clear checks in their minds 
that show them their considering what the 
world will say is a hindrance to their growth 
in the Truth. There are others, children of 
worthy parents, who from early childhood 
have been taught to use the plain language, 
yet give it up when not addressing Friends. 
The query that has arisen in the writer’s 
mind here is: Is it right thus to shrink from 
the use of this mode of speaking if it is the 
best and most consistent? Surely there can be 
but one answer to that query. The plain 
language is not only grammatical and Scrip- 
tural, but it is the language in which we ad- 


The object of|dress our Heavenly Father. 


‘*George Fox says: ‘Thou and thee’ was 
a sore cut to proud flesh and them that sought 
self-honor, who, though they would say it to 
God and Christ, could not endure to have it 
said to themselves.’ Surely we will not be 
easy in giving greater honor to our fellow- 
creatures than to our Creator. If we say 
‘thou’ and ‘ thee’ to God, and say ‘ you’ to our 
fellow-man because he regards it as more 
honorable and respectful, what a sad position 
we occupy. And oh, what a safeguard it would 
be to young Friends in particalar—what a 
help to their keeping other testimonies of 
Truth—if they only took up this cross and 
faithfully bore it. Our dear Lord did so, he 
received not honor from men, nor yet gave it, 
yet loved all and sought their good. 

“Yet this safeguard is thrown away, and 
the testimony lost—for what? Why, for a 
little approbation of the world! Sarely this 
is a matter for deep heart-searching, for the 
spirit of the world and the Spirit of God can- 
not be mixed together. 

“The spirit of the world rejects the Light 
and the Good, and chooses the darkness and 
the evil. It says, ‘Away with this Jesus; 
give us Barabbas.’ It revels in the praise of 
men, but knows not the sweetness of the 
praise of God. It cannot be encouraged with- 
out loss of spiritual power, and barrenness of 
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soul to those who encourage it. Ob, what 
leanness has resulted from the want of that 
close watchfulness, that inwardness so faith- 
fully preached by those that are gone! Oh, 
upon how few have their mantles fallen! | 
They were indeed led by the Truth, and they 
walked in the Trath, and in that Spirit which 
delivered them from fulfilling the lusts of the 
flesh. ‘ But the use of the plain language is 


such a small thing,’ say some, ‘it does not| 


constitute religion; we can give it up safely, 
and yet be truly the children of God.’ 

‘The writer tenderly asks: “Can anything} 
be called a small matter into which the Spirit 
of God has led, and for which the Lord has} 
suffered his faithful ones to be beaten, and 
bruised, and slain ? 

“It is far from his thoughts to teach that 
religion consists in the saying ‘thou’ and 
‘thee,’ or to advocate a paying of tithes of 
mint, and anise, and cummin and trusting in 
these, whilst neglecting the weightier matters 
of the law. ‘ These’ (the weightier matters) 
‘ought ye to have done,’ said the Master, 
‘and not have left the other undone.’ But 
let Truth reign in all things, and the govern- 
ment, even in what seem small things, be upon 
his shoulder, whose right it is. Why should 
Friends give up the plain language? Does 
the Lord require it? Do those who set it 
aside as an unimportant matter grow more 
spiritual, more Christ-like, in their supposed 
liberty ? Does not this giving up to the world 
lead to the gradual giving up of most of the) 
distinguishing testimonies of Friends? Oh, 
these are searching questions. The flesh 
shrinks from the cross; but it is not for the| 
flesh to choose. If we feel that truth requires | 
the cross to be taken up, that is enough ; bear 
it, bear it, the crown will be an ample recom- 
pense, and the Master’s ‘ Well done, good and | 
faithful servant’ will in a moment efface all 
the memories of a world’s mocking and scorn. 
Much more might be said, but it seems well 
to stop, and with these few broken remarks, 
offered in tender love, those who may read 
them are left to carry ‘the plain language 
question’ to the Great Teacher, and by his 
living voice within be instructed, and helped, 
and made willing to bow down to his easy 





yoke, and in this as in all things, be led to ask 
‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do!’ 


a WJ" 
Cockermouth, England, 1879. 


African Tradings.—We had an opportunity 
of purchasing a fine large canoe. We paid 


For “The Friend.” 
Avon and its Surroundings, 
Avon is a beautiful rural village of Living- 
stone county, lying eighteen miles south of 


|Rochester, and upon a branch of the Krie 


railway leading from Corning to Batavia and 
Buffalo. It stands upon the ridge bordering 
the Valley of the Genesee on the east, and the 
views across the vale to the western ranyes, 
as they rise successively in the distance, when 
in autumn the sugar maples and hickories 
have painted the landscape, are of striking 
beauty. The rural landscapes at all seasons 
of verdure are very pleasing to the eye of 
taste, from the abundance and picturesque 
arrangement of the many giant elms and oaks 
which stand as if planted to adorn some vast 
park. ‘Their dimensions attest the fertility 
of the soil in its virgin state, bat man has by 
careless and exhaustive culture, robbed it of 
much of its pristine strength, and vile weeds 
usurp the place of valuable grasses and other 
crops to adeplorable degree. A wide extent of 
thistles, derived from Canada, but originally 
of European introduction, disgraces the culti- 
vator and robs him of his expected rewards. 

This region, and that northward more im- 
mediately under the influence of the great 
lakes, is well adapted to the growth of apples, 
and among the most pleasing sights daily 
witnessed, are the teeming orebards burdened 
with crimson or golden fruitage. In this 
region the mountain-ash finds a congenial 
home, and bangs out its beautiful clusters of 
scarlet apples, for it is properly an apple, 
being known as the Pyrus aucuparia. This is 
the cultivated European variety. An Ameri- 
can species, known as the Pyrus Americana, 
is a slender and low tree, also prized for its 
ornamental clusters of fruit, which are not 
larger than large peas. 

Avon was a favorite region for the Indians, 
drawn thither by the natural beauty of its 
groves and forests, as well as by the supposed 
healing properties of its mineral springs. In 
more modern times this village lay on the 
western side of the river, but it was the water 
of the springs that gave its name Gan-ne- 
wau-gus—fetid water, The healing quality of 
the springs, it is said, was known to the In- 
dians long before any authentic account of 
this region had been gathered by the whites, 
and frequent visits to the fetid waters were 
made by Red Jacket and other red men. 
When first visited by the whites, the upper 
spring, which rises in the park before the 
Knickerbocker Hall, bubbled up from a per- 


what was considered a large price for it: |fect bog filled with logs and brash. The lower 
twelve strings of blue cut-glass neck-beads, an |spring, which is stronger and more agreeable 
equal number of large blue ones of the size of|to drink, now flows through a pipe of 4 inches 
marbles, and two yards of gray calico. Had|diameter, sanken to the depth of 60 feet, and 
the beads been coarse they would have been | opens into the bottom of a marble basin. The 
more valuable, because such were in fashion. | water is believed by many to have been useful 
Before concluding the bargain the owner said |for the cure of rheumatism and skin diseases, 
“his bowels yearned for his canoe, and weland is now sent in bottles to distant places. 
must give a little more to stop their yearn-|An extensive range of bathing apartments 
ing.” This was irresistible.—D. Livingstone.|is connected with this spring, which supplies 
—— 2. an abundance of water, and is applied warm 
By continually looking upwards our minds |or cold. 
will themselves grow upwards, and asa man| Westward a short distance from this pic- 
by indulging in habits of scorn and contempt |turesque valley park, the Conesus Creek, an 
for others, is sure to descend to the level of|outlet of the blue lake of that name, that lies 
what he despises, so the opposite habits of|cradled among the hills a few miles distant, 
admiration and enthusiastic reverence for ex-|dances over its pebbly bottom to be lost in the 
cellence impart to ourselves a portion of the|darker and deeper waters of the Genesee, 
qualities which we admire, and here, as in|about one mile to the northward. 
every thing else, humility is the surest path| Some distance north of the mouth of the 
to exaltation.—Dr. Arnold. Conesus Creek, is the site of the ancient vil- 


lage Gan ne-wau-gus, the birth place of the 


famous Gy-ant-wa, known among the whites 
as Cornplanter. 

One of the decisive battles between the 
French, under the Marquis De Nouville, and 
the Senecas, under old Cannehoot, in 1687, is 
said to have taken place near the eastern bank 
of the river, not far from the railroad bridge 
crossing the Genesee, 

“ Where low was mighty sachem brought, 
For lord had Gan-ne-wau-gus lost.” 
Hosmer, the poet of Avon, after lauding in 
heroic vérse the valor of the Senecas and the 
bravery of De Nouville, whose 
“ Flashing eye and lifted arm, 
In that dread crisis of alarm, 
A knightly scorn of fear revealed, 
Worthy of Bayard, when he met 
By overwhelming odds beset, 
Death on his last red field,” 
Jastly records his detestation of war and its 
barbarism, in the following strain: 
“Thou phantom—military Fame! 
How long will genius laud thy name, 
And curtain features from the sight 
More foul than these Khorassen’s seer 
Hid behind veil of silver bright, 
Tempting his victim to draw near ? 
How long will thy misleading lamp, 
Through regions wrapped in smoke and fire, 
To slaughter’s cavern, red and damp, 
Guide beardless boy or gray-haired sire? 
Up! fearless battlers for the right, 
And flood old groaning earth with light ! 
Bid nations ponder well and pause, 
When blade corrupt ambition draws— 
Oh! teach the world that conquest wears 
A darker brand than felon bears ; 
Prolific fount from earliest time, 
Of murder, orphanage and crime.” 

The poem “ Yonnondio,” from which we 
have made extracts, is descriptive of events 
that transpired in the valley of the Genesee 
during the summer and autumn of 1687, when 
the Marquis De Nouville made an attempt to 
plant the standard of Louis XLV. in the beau- 
tiful country of the Senecas. This was an 
open infraction of the treaty of the previous 
year between Great Britain and France, by 
which it was settled that the Indian trade in 
America, should remain free to both crowns. 
The Five Nations were in alliance with the 
former, and English parties were cut off on 
the lakes, their effects seized and persons im- 
prisoned, previous to any hostile demonstra- 
tion on the part of the Senecas. 

The earliest permanent settlement in Avon 
was a log-tavern, near the site of the present 
iron bridge over the Genesee, and built as 
early as 1789. Here a trader in furs, who did 
a brisk business with trappers and bunters, 
lived; and his pack horses, laden with the 
spoil of the forest, were often seen threading 
the long Indian trail to and from Albany. 

In 1790, five Connecticut men purchased 
the township, and paid eighteen pence per 
acre, New England currency, a price then 
considered high because of the open flats. 
One family name among the pioneers of 
Avon, that of the Whalley brothers, calls up 
an eventful page of English history. Richard 
Whalley was one of the judges of the High 
Court of Justice, before whom king Charles I. 
was tried and condemned. When Charles II. 
came to the throne, the vindictive Cavaliers 
clamored for the death of the judges or regi- 
cides, as they were called. Some gave them- 
selves up and were barbarously executed, bat 
others fled to the continent or to America. 
Among the latter were Whalley and Goff, 
who remained in voluntary seclusion to the 
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end of their days. The descendants of Richard ; For “The Friend.” 
Whalley were among the pioneers of Avon, Silent Meetings. 
and did much to reclaim the waste places. “ Keep silence before me, O Islands, and 
In the town of Avon were early built by|let the people renew their strength,” was a 
James Wadsworth, a tavern, to which the}command of the Most High through the 
host and hostess, Timothy Hosmer and wife,|mouth of his servants; yet, we must acknowl- 
gave an enviable reputation. Jo-win sta-ga, |edge our fear, in the belief, that too many even 
“Big Fire,” was the apt name by which the|of our own members know but little of its 
landlord was known to the Senecas, referring|nature. I was lately strack with the reply 
to the capacious hearth, with its immensejof one, not of our religious Society, who 
back-log and formidable fore-stick, on which |attended one of our meetings, to a member, 
were high piled the flaming faggots in winter.|}who had expressed a regret that we had 
The roar of the chimney—the wind-pipe of|no preaching that day (and which was un- 
grateful hospitality—-was sweeter than thejusnal.) She said, “Silent meetings seemed 
music of summer birds to the chilled Indian |to her the most solemn.” She was a Presby- 
and belated traveller. Many travellers of his-|terian, but appears to have been able to dis- 
toric note have sat beside this fire, and found |tinguish between the voice of the true Shep- 
rest and refreshment under the ample roof.|herd and the voice of the stranger. I have 
Among these were Joseph Bonaparte, ex-king|sometimes thought there were many mem. 
of Spain, Louis Phillipe, afterward king of the|bers of the different organizations in the re- 
French, Commodore Perry, General Moreau, |ligious world who, if they could only break 
the exiled hero of Hohenlinden, and Marshal |loose from the fetters which enslave them, 
Grouchy, the marplot of Waterloo, whose|and were privileged in their religious assem- 
names adorn the moth-eaten register of this|blies to sit in the quiet apart from all forms 
ancient hostlery. and ceremonious observances, there to wait 
The fertile alluvial soil of the Genesee flats/upon Him “who remains to be waited for,’’ 
is favorable to the growth of giant elms and|they would be taught by Him “who teacheth 
burr-oaks, the (overcup or quercus macro-|as never man taught.” But such is the in- 
carpus). That known as the Markham Elm, |fluence of education and example, that many 
stands near the dividing line between the|honest and well-disposed professors of the 
townships of Avon and Rush, and before it|Christian name are kept in ignorance of the 


was shorn by time, measured forty feet in} very nature of true worship, supposing that 
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in the qualifying power of truth. I now re- 
member the expression of a minister, long 
since gone to her everlasting reward. She 
said: ‘There were many things that came 
before the view of her mind whilst sitting in 
meeting ; but what gave her the most con- 
cern was to know what was for the people 
and what for herself.” May all be thus ex- 
ercised. 





Irreverent Art. 

[Our attention has been called toa news- 
paper article on the above subject, by George 
Warrington, of New Jersey, in which the 
writer utters a protest against the increasing 
practico of publishing pictures (especially in 
illustrated Bibles and other religious books) 
designed to portray the Deity. This he con- 
siders as a violation of the Commandment to 
the Jews, “Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image, or any likeness,” “thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them.” In this practice he sees a drifting 
towards idolatry, of which he thinks there is 
more danger than many are prepared to be- 
lieve. The early Reformers from the errors 
of Popery were very clear and decided in 
their condemnation of forming any image 
of the Deity either outwardly or in the mind, 


jie the resemblance of anything material or 
one as being an inlet to gross outward 


idolatry ; and they declared it to be unlaw- 


circumference, and its old protecting boughs| without the intervention of man they cannot/fal to have images or pictures in places for 


shadowed an acre of ground. It was cele-|be brought to an acquaintance with Christ. 
brated in Indian tradition, and under its capa-| “ Acquaint thyself with God and be at peace 
cious canopy chief, sage and warrior met in| with Him,” was the language of an English 
the olden time. It has lately been much de-|poet—one who well knew of what he spoke; 
spoiled by fire, and portions of it have fallen.|who had himself felt the force of his own 
“Like an old tribeless sachem, now words, and who could best testify to the im- 
oa the wind’ lining wp ag portance of what he so fully recommended. 
Gives out a mournful tone ; ' The prophet, in view of the glorious gospel 
It stands alone; the river near, day in which we live, declared, “ Tbey sball 
Breaks with sad whisper on the shore, no more teach every man his neighbor, and 
As if its waters [sighed] to hear every man his brother, saying, know the Lord; 
The Indian's voice once more.” for they sball know me from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them.” Whata privilege! 
but do we sufficiently prize it? Are we con- 
: 4 ; ; 
The First False Step.—If we stop the /irst jocrned pry - eee aes "ore, wee 
lie, we stop all the rest; if we do not use the |'"8 6 oS ee ee er 
first profane word, we shall never use the) 
second. If we are not disobedient the first 
time, we shall never be disobedient. If we ae 
do not smoke the first cigar or pipe, we shall |knowledge of Christ? 
never use the second. 


— Hosmer.* 
J.8. L. 





is there a leaning to man ? 


‘*Accursed be man 


come a drunkard.-—Children’s Friend. 





* William Henry Cuyler Hosmer was born at Avon, |trust in man and make flesh their arm, will 
in 1814, and he became an author at a very early age— depart from the Lord. 


his muse finding congenial themes in the legends, cus-| ~ | have long mourned over these things, in 
toms and superstitions of the Senecas, with which he\the belief th 


had been familiar from his childhood. His parents A oe . 

had settled in the Genesee Valley while it mes oot oc- jmembers who are not sufficient, acquainted 
cupied by the Senecas, and his mother conversed | with the principles of our Society. I fear 
fluently in their language, and was familiar with their that, like other professors, we are more de- 
legends. His poem, “ Yonnondio, or the Warriors of sirous to hear what man may say than to 
the Genesee,” was published in 1844, and was followed 

in 1854, by a collection of his poetical works, which | re s es : 9 
abound be heapeseo of the Sains and contain also his |¥¢ soul showing its trae condition, and which 


“Bird Notes,” or pleasantly versified descriptions of ;can never err. 


Is there a 
proper dependence upon our Holy Head, or 
If so, can we ex- 
pect to grow in grace and in the saving 


If we do nes take the that trusteth in man and maketh flesh his 


: jarm, and whose heart departeth from the 
rst glass of wine or beer, we shall never be- ’ ; ; 
ed ; |Lord,” was the exclamation of one of former 


time; and well assured I am that such as 


that there were too many of our 


George Fox said he was con- 


worship, even when designed merely for in- 
struction or raising the affections ; because 
the tendency of such things is to beget a 
veneration for them as something sacred. The 
change which has taken place in the practice 
of their successors is accounted for by the 
writer in the following extracts from his 
article. ] 


As Israel was tempted to idolatry by his 
contact with the idolatersa of Canaan and the 
neighboring nations, so our present frequent 
}and easy intercourse with the nations which 
are given over to Romanism has brought 
about a dangerous relapse and indifference. 
Travelling to Europe, especially to France 
jand Italy, has thrown men into contact with 
the attractive features of Popery, with that 
|which is pleasing to the external senses. Min- 
‘listers and laymen alike have been attracted 
by the magnificence of her cathedrals, the 
'eplendor of her art, the excellence of her taste. 
Such as were susceptible to music were charm- 
ed by the choice and beautiful rendering of 
|the works of masters; such as were students 
of architecture were interested in the styles 
\of the various centuries; such as were lovers 
|of the fine arts eagerly gazed upon the treasures 
‘in the galleries of palaces, and in the churches 
‘and cathedrals. It has not been without its 
leffect upon us, and every year has seen both 
‘the second and seventh commandments dis- 





‘listen to the still small voice that speaks to|regarded by the influx of the copies of origi- 


‘nals of French and Italian art. We need to 
‘compare or contrast with them the feelings 


some American birds, and “the Months,” or a poetical |cerned to draw people to Christ, and there to and spirit of a traveller centuries ago toa 
calendar of nature. In these latter themes he has faith-/|eave them; and he left them in safe hands.'centre of world-renowned beauty, art, and 
fully subjected the muse to the requirements of truth, | Bat what seems to live with me at this time learning. 


and, says Griswold, “ an Audubon or a Michaux, would 
search in vain for an error in his plumage or foliage, 
and a Cole might give the finishing touches to the mcs A 
lights and shadows of his landscapes from the poet’s|not tend in this direction. 
observation of atmospheric effects or the changing in- 
flnence of the season.” He revels in the natural beau- 





is a fear that all the religious teaching of 
those who at times speak to the people, may|was stirred in him, when he saw the city 
We may have a! wholly given to idolatry.” 
proper concern for the spiritual welfare of or since, was there gathered together such a 


| ““While Paul waited at Athens, his spirit 


Nowhere, before 


; : a ‘others; we may be prompted to utter ex-' wealth and profusion of grand and beaatiful 
ties of the scenes around him, and maintains throughout 


aspirited and animated strain. 
1878. 


He died at Avon in|Pressions of interest in their behalf; and, at objects, the creation of man’s skill and fancy. 
‘the same time, our solicitude may be wanting He also was no ignorant, uncultured boor, 
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but by education and refinement, well fitted 
to stand before rulers and kings. Whatever 
of admiration for the beautiful, of delight in 
the grand, moved his soul, was entirely over- 
powered and swept away by the sight of such 
spiritual blindness and folly. He admired 
their carefulness in religion, but deplored its 
wretched aim and direction; he disputed in 
the markets with them, and on Mars Hill 
wished to declare to them the unknown God, 
whom they ignorantly worshipped. How 
different his zeal from that of many who visit 
thatspotinourday! Theylamenttheravages 
of time, and labor to preserve the few broken 
relics and remains of a former glory and 
grandeur: he lamented the ravages of idola- 
try, and endeavored to restore that image of 
the Creator which sin had erased from the 
creature. As by his preaching at Ephesus he 
induced them to burn their books of magic to 
the value of 50,000 pieces of silver, so here he 
would use his eloquence to persuade them to 
destroy and despise their idols and objects of 
worship. Instead of seeing anything lovely 
or attractive in their devotion, his inspired 
verdict is, “The things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils.” They who 
go abroad witness a people wholly given to 
idolatry, crowding the churches and bringing 
their offerings to the shrines of favorite saints, 
but with widely different emotions from the 
apostle in Athens—for they admire, praise, 
and love to gaze upon pictures and statues 
which are perpetually the objects of idolatrous 
worship. 

Of old, God commanded his people to de- 
stroy every vestige of idolatry and all monu- 
ments of false worship, lest they should be 
tempted and drawn aside to follow the cor- 
ruptions of the nations about them. Their 
altars were to be thrown down; their groves 
cut down; their sanctuaries defiled; their 
images destroyed; their worship abhorred. 
But the great majority of those who have 
journeyed across the ocean have reversed this, 
and have brought over tous from Romish 
countries copies of their objects of religious 
worship and veneration. Life-like photo. 
graphs and engravings of the masterpieces 
of the painter and sculptor in church and 
cathedral, are to be found adorning the centre- 
table and walls of wealthy homes, while the 
cheap reprints are scattered broadcast in the 
homes of the humble. Like the locusts of 
Egypt, this plague extends everywhere—in 
our books, secular and religious, on the walls 
and in the publications of the Sabbath-school, 
in the stained-glass windows of the churches 
and how long will it before they become the ob- 
jects of veneration and worship? Like Saul, 
when commanded to destroy, they have spared 
Agag and the best of the animals. ‘‘ Behold 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fatof rams.” These things, these so- 
called sacred pictures, are the objects of Romish 
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HARVEST HYMN. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold ; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 
Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 
Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


O favors old, yet ever new! 

O blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on, 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


God gives us with our rugged soil 
The power to make it Eden fair ; 

And richer fruit to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Besides the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank heaven, instead, that freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
And fields of fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
J. G. Whittier. 


Selected. 
THE “CONSTELLATION” WAR-SHIP. 
BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 


Oh, favored Constellation, now sailing o’er the sea, 

Deep freighted with the offerings that sweet mercy 
sends by thee, 

Was there ever grander service by a gallant war-ship 
done, 

Or ever nobler triumph thus attempted to be won? 


From the port-holes of this war-ship, no grim cannon’s 
mouth doth glare— 

On the deck-planks of this vessel neither shot nor shell 
are there, : 

And the flag that proudly flutters at the mast-head far 
above, 

Is no signal of defiance, but a pennon broad of love. 


All the day let fav'ring west-winds speed thee swiftly to 
thy goal, 

All the night let ocean’s billows from thy prow to rud- 
der roll, 

And the stars that stud the azure their benignant 
vigils keep, 

Every heavenly constellation bend in love above the 
deep. 


On thy rugged coasts, oh Connaught ! now the waves of 
welcome break, 
And the heights of Connemara all the grateful echoes 


wake, 

For a deed that Heaven smiles on is voiced from every 
wave— 

The war-ship! yes, the war-ship! It comes men’s 
lives to save! 


idolatry. Will not the possession and use of Oh, better, braver, grander, to use our brethren so, 


them be a snare to entice to idolatry, just as 
Israel of old was led astray? Do we not see 
some of the signs of defection and degeneracy ? 
Are we not on the eve of an extensive and 
general return to idolatrous worship? Has 
it not already begun? And have not the 


Than with bursting shell and grape-shot to lay them 
bleeding low— 

Than to break that great commandment, which, by Him 
who knoweth best, 

Was to all the after ages thus in words of truth ex- 

pressed : 


Selected, 
THE MESSENGER OF LOVE. 


“ And they all with one consent, began to make ex- 
cuses.”— Luke xiv. 18. 
The messenger of Love 
Went forth with heavenly word, 
To call the wedding guests 
* To the supper of the Lord. 


“T cannot heed thee now!” 
Said a youth of eagle eye, 
As he pointed to the steps 
Where the shrine of Fame rose high— 


“T cannot heed thee now ! 
I cannot here delay; 
A voice from yonder height, 
Is calling me away. 


“Tt tells of deathless wreaths, 
That wait to crown my brow, 
Oh yet a while delay, 
For, I cannot heed thee now.” 


And the messenger divine 
A pitying tear let fall, 

As he turned in other paths 
The wedding-guests to call. 


“ Speak not of heavenly love !” 
Said one in tones of glee; 

“ There’s a love of mortal growth 
That is dearer far to me. 


“There’s a brow of mortal mould, 
Whose light to me is given ; 
And earth can offer more 
Than I ask or hope of heaven !” 


“T cannot heed thee now!” 

Said the man of power and gold; 
“T have many years of life— 

I have treasures yet untold. 


“When the heavy hand of grief 
Is chill upon my brow, 
I will call thee—then return, 
For I cannot heed thee now /” 


And the messenger divine, 
With a glance of wonder meek, 
Went forth in other paths 
The wedding-guests to seek. 
“ And hast thou come at last !” 
Said the weeping child of sin; 
“ Are mercy’s gates unclosed ? 
Will Jesus let me in? 
“© wondrous power of grace, 
For sinners such as [ ; 
Thou hast answered to my call— 
Thou hast heard my pleading ery !” 
And the messenger of Love, 
Rejected, turned aside 
From the shrine of earthly fame, 
And the pomp of earthly pride. 
But he took the contrite hearts, 
And bore them up to heaven ; 
And to them the feast was served, 
And the wedding-robes were given. 


Let not, my dear , the example of 
others who may be ashamed of the cross, and 
|of the plainness and simplicity which we pos- 
sess, influence thy conduct; nor the levity of 
heart incident to youth, prevent thy seriously 
and frequently reflecting on the shortness and 
uncertainty of this life, and the continuance 
of the next, as well as on the infinity of the 
consequences of our present conduct. We are 
| advised to pass the time of our sojourning here 
in fear; how different is the conduct of the 
world! It ridicules or despises that fear in 
which are true safety and real wisdom. But 


watchmen of Israel been criminally negligent ?|“ If thy enemy be hungry, let this gracious thought be|let us be rather the companions of the de- 


We keep ourselves long complaining by not 
fully submitting. Great part of the many 
bitter pills and potions is greatly owing to 
want of resignation.—J. Scott. 


first,— 
To feed him with thy substance, and with drink assuage 
his thirst, 
For by doing so thou shalt surely kill the hate within— 
Thou wilt also gain thy brother—thou wilt save thy 
soul from sin.” 


spised followers of a despised and crucified 
Saviour, in meekness and lowliness of mind, 
'than grieve them, and injure our own souls, 
by conforming to the world and its fashions 
|and practices.—Richard Reynolds. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Corea. 

The people inhabiting this peninsula on 
the eastern shores of Asia, still maintain the 
policy of excluding foreigners from their do- 
minions which long prevailed in the neighbor. 
ing kingdoms of China and Japan. Though 
these more powerful nations at times have 
exercised dominion over portions of the coun- 
try, yet it bas for many years acted as an in- 
dependent government. Besides numerous 
adjacent islands, the territory belonging to 
the Coreans on the mainland is about 460 
miles in length by from 60 to 360 in breadth, 
and the whole population is estimated at about 
15,000,000. 

The history of the country shows the same 
frequent wars and changes which have agi- 
tated many of the Asiatic nations; and its 
position between China and Japan naturally 
involved it in the contests between those na- 
tions. 

Christianity was introduced into Corea by 
some native converts who had been brought 
under the influence of Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries at Pekin. The degraded state of 
the Corean priesthood, and the disrespect into 
which they had fallen, probably facilitated 
the spread of the new doctrines, so that by 
the end of that century, the number of Chris- 
tians there is said to have been nearly 10,000. 

“The government, although fully aware of 
what was going on, appears to have remain- 
ed perfectly passive, on account perhaps of 
the favor with which the then reigning king 
is reported to have regarded their doings. 
After the death of the king however, in the 
beginning of this century, a persecution of 
the Christians broke out, in which many 
of them lost their lives, but which did not 
stop the spreading of the new doctrine. For 
the first time, two Roman Catholic mission- 
aries entered the country secretly in 1835, 
who were joined in 1837 by athird. They 
even settled in Saoul, and remained in that 
capital quite unmolested until 1839. For 
reasons which have never been cleared up, 

they were then suddenly arrested, and, after 
a short trial decapitated, upon which a fresh 
persecution was undertaken against all con- 
vérts, which was carried on with great severity. 
When the murder of these three missionaries 
became known, French ships of war ap- 
proached the coast several times, with the 
object to try and get satisfaction, but they 
could not communicate with the far distant 
chief authorities, and soon retired, without 
having been able to effect their purpose. 

By no means deterred by the fate of the 
first, others soon followed their lead, using 
the precaution to enter the country under 
the covering protection of the mourning dress, 
which allowed them to go about unquestioned 
and unmolested where ever they liked,* and 
in this manner twelve missionaries had suc- 
ceeded in getting over the frontiers, and to 
erect, secretly at first, stations in various 
places of the province of Kienki, and to grada- 
ally increase in influence. The last king of 


* E. Oppert says: “ As a general rule no mourning 
is put on for dead relations ; but whenever this is done, 
and only for parents, it is carried through in a very 
rigorous manner. The mourner puts on a dress speci- 
ally adapted to the occasion, covers his head and the 
whole face with a pointed hat, and passes during the 
mourning season himself, as it were, for dead, avoiding 
all contact with the outer world, nor is it permitted to 
address or to molest him in any way during the whole 
time of mourning.” 
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the Ni dynasty was a very kind-hearted 
sovereign, and generally beloved on account 
of his benevolence, who did not throw any 
difficulties in their way, and, by the aid of 
some converts of high standing, they had 
actually obtained a footing at court itself, as 
the queen, though not baptized herself, in- 
clined strongly to the new creed, and assisted 
them indirectly as far as she could.” 

By the death of this king in 1864, the direct 
royal line became extinct, and the queen 
adopted as successor, a boy about four years 
old, the son of a distant relation of the royal 
family. The father of the boy took the title 
of regent, and sensible of the opposition to 


worship of Baddha, which was introdaced 
from China about 372 a. p.; buat it has little 
hold on the popular mind, for the people show 
an almost total disregard for their own re- 
ligious ceremonies. This may be partly owing 
to the profligacy and dissolute behavior of 
the bonzes or priests, who are considered as 
at the bottom of the despicable caste. As an 
illustration of the popular feeling, our author 
says : 

‘Considerable and densely populated places 
even own, at the best, a miserable shrine, the 
dilapidated condition of which clearly de- 
monstrates the neglect and disregard in which 
it is held. In several large villages, with 
his rule, became suspicious and despotic.|some hundreds of inhabitants, | had often 
Bishop Berneux, and eight of his fellow-| observed near the roadway a number of shape- 
missionaries, were arrested and beheaded in |less trunks of trees of an arm’s thickness, and 
the spring of 1866. Three others, Féron, |of various sizes, without however paying any 
Ridel and Calais, who were stationed at some|attention tothem for sometime. I was not a 
distance from the capital, received timely |little surprised, when on closer inspection these 
warning of the fate which had befallen their| misshapen sticks turned out to represent the 
colleagues, and with the assistance of the idols or josses of these villages, standing there 
natives they managed to hide themselves, and |in place of a temple or joss-house, and which, 
finally to escape from the claws of the reyent,| without regard to their preservation, bad 
who had ordered the strictest search to be|been stuck in the open road without any 
made for them. But the death of the mis-|ceremony whatever, under the presumption, 
sionaries alone did not satisfy him. A down-|not perhaps quite unreasonable, that a joss 
right hunt commenced for all native Chris-|ought to be able to take care of himself in all 
tians, which in cruelty surpassed all previous|kinds of weather. All the decoration of these 
persecutions under which they had suffered.| wood pieces, varying in height from two to 
Many thousands were put to death, and entire|four feet, consisted in the outer bark being 
villages were nearly depopulated.* This per- | stripped, and abominable features having been 
secation was not, however, confined to Chris-|cut into the upper end in the most primitive 
tians only; it soon extended to all those who manner; there they stood, more or less firmly 
were, however slightly, suspected to be op-|fixed in the ground, in all sorts of positions, 
posed and hostile to the new state of things. |straight and crooked, while some, weakened 
This was followed by an interdict of the|by old age, had tumbled down in toto, lying 
yearly fair held in the north, by a prohibi-| with their tired-out heads on the ground, as 
tion of import of all foreign goods, especially if they had made up their minds to remain 
European, transgressors being threatened with |and rest there after the troubles of an exist- 
capital punishment, and by a systematic sup-{ence which had exposed them to a more than 
pression of all branches of industry which | ordinary share of stormy weather. I confess 
were not absolutely required for the neces-/that the impression these idols made on me 
saries of life. was more of a painful than of a comical nature, 

To this “forbidden land,” where no for-|while the natives themselves considered it 
eigner enters without running the risk of|capital fun to kick those unfortunate fallen 
paying for his boldness with his life, three|josses about, which was done amidst the 
voyages have recently been made by Ernest shouts of laughter of the people standing by. 
Oppert, from whose descriptions the informa-| Nothwithstanding all however | have been 
tion contained in this article is derived. His|compelled to state above, it would be alto-. 
object was the establishment of commercial | gether erroneous to believe that the Corean 
relations; and he showed a high degree of|is incapable of improvement in a mental point 
courage, and it may be said of effrontery, injof view. I have already given it as my 
his efforts. opinion, that the low moral standing of the 

Before relating his adventures, it may|people is principally owing to, and a conse- 
be well to speak of the people themselves. |quence of, the sad state of degradation of 
Among them the distinctions of caste are ob-|the priesthood, and I am prepared to go 
served almost as rigidly as among the Hindoos, jeven further than this. I venture to main- 
but it seems to be more political than religious |tain, that none among the races of the Asiatic 
in its character. Aftor the different grades Continent can more easily be rendered ac- 
of the nobles comes the civic caste—compris-|cessible to a true and sincere religious feeling 
ing the upper portion of the city populations, |than the Corean, and that the latter, once 
and counting among its numbers merchants, |converted to Christianity, shows a far deeper 
manufacturers and artizans. The people's caste|comprehension, and adheres to its teachings 
comprises the great bulk of the people. Be-|with greater fidelity and firmness, than for 
tween these and the slaves or bondsmen (for|instance the Chinese.” 
slavery exists here, though not in the adjoin-| The Coreans are honest, faithful and good- 
ing countries), comes what is called the de-|natured, and attach themselves with almost 
spised or despicable caste. To this belong,|childlike confidence to those in whose sin- 
‘among others, the butchers, workers in leather |cerity they trust. They are superior to the 
‘and the priests. The official religion is the|Chinese in tallness and bodily strength, and 
in fortitude and energy ; but show less culti- 
vation and polish of manners. 

‘*The women have to remain in the apart- 
ments set specially apart for their use, and 
those of the higher classes are even more 
isolated here than in China; a little more 








* E. Oppert states :—“ Several years later I received 
‘from natives in Corea a list containing the names of the 
places in which these massacres had taken place, and 
the number of killed in each. Up to that period the 
,number of persons put to death had reached a total of 
‘more than 10,000.” 
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liberty is allowed them in the country, where 
a portion of the labor in the fields falls to 
their share, but although they can move about 
there somewhat more at their ease, they are 
still much more restricted than the female 
country population in China. In cities and 
small townships, it is, however, considered a 
great offence against modesty and custom, 
whenever a woman is met in the public streets 
in the daytime, and they quit their apart- 
ments hardly ever during the day. To in- 
demnify them for this strictly kept up seclu- 
sion, the following remarkable arrangement 
has been made. At nine o'clock in the even- 
ing during summer, and at an earlier hour in 
winter time, the city gates of Saoul and other 
towns are closed at a given signal. As soon 
as this has taken place all men are bound to 
leave the streets, and these are abandoned to 
the women for the purposes of recreation and 
promenading. Any male finding himself by 
accident belated and behind the appointed 
time in the streets, is sure to hurry to his 
house as fast as possible without looking up 
or regarding about him, and severe punish- 
ment would fall upon any person daring, in 
the face of the stringent prohibition, to molest 
women in the least. Good breeding demands 
from any man (and this is always done) to 
cover his face with a fan, as soon as he en- 
counters ladies walking during these hours, 
so that he may not be recognized, and to walk 
over to the other side of the street so as not 
to disturb or terrify them.” 
(To be continued.) 


> 


A Christian Brahmin. 

Bacban Masih was an earnest Christian 
man. He was by birth a Brahmin, a native 
of Benares. His last few years were spent in 
the service of his Master as an unpaid mission 
agent. 

He usually sat at the door of his house near 
the road, and, as pilgrims passed by, spoke to 
them of Jesus. 
came slowly along the road, leaning on his 
staff; he seemed weary, faint, and sad. Bachan 
Masih addressed him, saying: 

“ Maharaj, (great king,) where do you come 
from, and whither are you going, and what 


One day an aged pilgrim} 


Upon this the aged wanderer exclaimed : 

“ Jesus is a Saviour such as I need; in Him 
I see all I have sought for years. I will stay 
with you.” 

At another time Bachan Masih brought me 
a blind man, who said: 

“In my younger days I was very careless 
about God and my salvation. Being active 
and strong, I became the servant of a great 
man, and I was renowned for wrestling and 
fighting. One day, whilst so engaged, the 
thought struck me. What would become of 
me if I should be injured and die? I became 
alarmed, and began to read my Shastas; but 
they could not quiet my mind. I worshipped 
my household gods, but I found no rest. I 
then went on pilgrimages, visiting various 
shrines; but allin vain—my anxiety remained. 
[I then resolved to join the Mohammedans. I 
went and lived among them; but I perceived 
that they were as ignorant of God and the 
way of salvation as I was. Whenever I spoke 
to them of my anxiety, they always said: 
“ Be of good comfort ; God is great; and what 
he has decreed will take place.” Whilst 
among them I became blind. Thus, blind 
within and blind without, I left them and re- 
solved upon going to Kashi. As I was slowly 
passing along, feeling my way with my staff, 
a friendly voice called out to me, ‘ Whither 
are you going, and what are you in search 
of? I stopped. Seeing that I was weary 
and faint, my new friend ordered me some 
food from a Brahmin, of which I partook. I 
then opened my mind to him. He seemed to 
understand me fully. He spoke to me of 
Jesus. He also prayed with me and for me. 
Jesus is such a Saviour as I need. I believe 
in Him. 1 am the Prodigal Son. Bachan 
Masih has taken me by the hand, and has led 
me back to my Father.”— Exchange. 


Safety of Peace Principles.—1 have a firm 
and fixed belief, that should any whole nation 
be convinced of the peaceable principles of the 
gospel, and in sincerity endeavor to live up 


privileged to be able to devote the tenderegt 
care, in her hospital ward, to a man who had 
stoned her in the open streets of Walsall, and 
who, when he confessed his fault in penitenee 
and tears, was told by the gentle spirit that 
she had known his face from the moment he 
threw the stone that cruelly cut her forehead, 
Not all of us are called upon to forgive those 
who have destroyed our eyes or stoned us in 
the streets. But do not we know some one 
who has wronged us; and have we willingly 
and fully forgiven him ?—S. S. Times. 


oo 
“ Short Measure.” 


A man who traveled the country districts 
of Yorkshire in the character of a peddler, 
used to carry a stick with him, which served 
the double purpose of a walking-stick and a 
yard measure. Having been employed pretty 
freely in the former capacity, it was ultimately 
worn down beyond the point of justice; and 
as the peddler continued to measure his goods 
by it, he procured to himself the appellation 
of “Short Measure.” 

One day, William Dawson, a preacher, late 
of Barnbow, near Leeds, was preaching in 
the neighborhood of that town. His text 
was Dan. v. 27: ‘“‘Thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting.” “ Short 
Measure” stood immediately in front of the 
preacher; and being rather ostentatious in 
his profession of religion, and very ready with 
what he thought a suitable response when 
any striking remark was made, he manifested 
signs of approbation while Dawson adjusted 
the scales, and placed different classes of sin- 
ners in them; uttering, at the close of each 
particular description, in a subdued tone, yet 
loud enough for those around to hear, “ Light 
weight!” “Short again!” &. After describ- 
ing the open worldling, the moralists, the 
formalists, the preacher at length came to 
speak of such persons as possessed religious 
light and conviction, but gave little evidence 
of spirituality of mind; who have the sem- 


to them, in their full extent; where such a|blance of much zeal, but who employed false 
nation was once invaded from abroad, the| Weights and measures. Here, without advert. 
warring nation would be many times invaded ;| ing in his mind to the case of his noisy auditor, 
and where the regular administration of civil| he perceived the muscles of his face working, 


is the object of your journey ?” justice would be obstructed in such a nation 
The weary pilgrim answered : tor a month, it would oftener be so in other 
“I come from such-and-such places, where} nations for years. But alas! how many are 
I have been on pilgrimage, seeking rest for|like poor unbelieving Peter, when he began 
my poor, weary, and sad heart, but I have|to walk on the water, though his Lord com- 
found none. 1 have now come to Kashi| manded it, yet for want of faith he sunk 
(Benares) ; may I find rest here?” ‘amidst the waves and lost his resolution.— 
Bachan Masih invited him to sit down, and J. Scott. 
spoke to him of Jesus. He said to him: | 
“ Why will you wander about in search of! It is one thing to forgive our enemies as a 
God, who is near you? Why will you bow! general class, but it is a very different thing 
down to idols and images made of stone, which | to forgive a particularenemy. No such spirt- 
cannot save you? What is your Maker, ajual strength is needed to make us say that 
stone? Is God confined only to certain places?| we forgive all ‘Jews, Turks, infidels, and 
No, no! He is now here. Jesus is in the| heretics,” as is demanded for our genuine for- 
midst of us, and now invites you, saying,|giveness of the John Doe who poisoned our 
‘Come unto me, you that are sad, weary, and | dog, or the Richard Roe who told lying stories 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” about us behind our backs. Yet it is the in- 
The aged pilgrim listened with deep atten-|dividual who has injured us, whom, after 
tion and emotion. The Lord opened his beart.|Christ’s example, we are bidden to forgive. 
After some silence, be exclaimed : The historian Prescott knew and kindly 
‘Is this message indeed from God? Does treated, during years and years of suffering, 
God think of me? Did Jesus die for me also?) the person whose careless toss of a bread-crust, 
and can He—does He—love me, a poor, old,|in the college dining-room, made him virtu- 
unworthy sinner?” ally blind for the rest of his life. And that 
Bachan Masih grasped his hand, and, in the| godly Englishwoman known as Sister Dora, 
fulness of bis heart, said : who is now winning posthamous honor from 
“ Yes, brother, he does!” all who read the story of her uoble life, was 


ee 


when the report of the peddler’s “ short mga- 
sure” occurred to him. Resolved, however, 
to sofien no previous expression, and to pro- 
ceed with an analysis and fall description of 
the matter, he placed the delinquent, in his 
singularly striking way, in the scale. Instead 
of the usual response, the peddler, stricken by 
the force of truth, took his stick, the favorite 
measure from under his arm, raised one foot 
from the floor, bent his knee, and taking hold 
of the offending instrument by both ends, 
snapped it in two, exclaiming as he dashed it 
to the greund, “ ‘T'hou shalt do it no more!” 

We remember to have read of a woman 
who went to hear a minister who on that 
particular occasion denounced the sin of dis- 
honest dealings. The next day he called upon 
her, and tried to get from her whether she 
remembered any portion of the sermon of the 
previous day. Alas! she complained of her 
bad memory; “but, sir,” she added, “one 
thing I did remember ; I remembered to burn 
my bushel.” Conscience, in this case, as in 
that of the peddler, had been aroused to & 
sense of the evil of dishonest trading. 


ae 


Temperance, employment, and a cheerfal 
spirit, are the great preservers of health. 











Religious Items, &e, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church.—A pastoral 
address from the General Conference of this 
body, recently held at Cincinnati, represents 
their membership at 1,700,000, owning 17,000 
houses of worship, valued at $70,000,000 ; and 
brings to view the serious responsibilities en- 
tailed upon them by the possesion of such 
means of influence. The value of the religious 
services of women are recognized in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “ Faithful women not a few 
are achieving, instrumentally, great things 
towards the redemption of man. Through 
their agency, in union with the pastors, and 
also by special efforts as preachers of righteous- 
ness, God is moving through the churches 
with great awakening and converting power.” 

Several of the paragraphs of the Address, 
such as those which are below extracted, con- 
tain useful hints :— 

“The decay of spiritual life begins where 
constant prayer ceases, and the promise of the 
life that now is becomes an absorbing pur- 
suit. Eschew worldliness. Keep the lines 
distinct between the narrow path of self denial 
for Christ’s sake and the broad way of con- 
formity to the world, remembering the dread 
alternative, ‘If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in bim.’” 

“As American citizens, we do right to in- 
dicate our choice of just men to rule over us, 
and to exercise the right of suffrage faithfully, 
and also to vindicate and maintain the equal 
political rights of our native, our adopted, and 
enfranchised citizens. All this may be per- 
formed as religiously as the duty of prayer, 
with an eye to the glory of God, the mainte- 
nance of good order in society, and the eleva- 
tion of man. 
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Natural History, Seience, &e. 

Pestiferous Valley of the Lu Chiang.—The 
muleteers were anxious to cross the dreaded 
Lu Chiang before the sun was hot ; and every 
one was, for once, ready at an early hounr. 
We started amongst rounded undulating hills, 
but soon entered a valley, which we descend- 
ed by an easy gradient until we could see the 
mysterious river at our feet.’ 

Centuries have passed by since Marco Polo 
spoke of the country, as “ impossible to pass, 
the air in summer is so impure and bad ; and 
any foreigner attempting it would die for cer- 
tain.” Already at Ta-Chien-Lu, M. Chauveau 
had warned us of this pestiferous place, and 
had told us that before the rebellion had de- 
stroyed every organization in the province, it 
had been customary to keep a guard at cer- 
tain places on the road, to prevent any one 
from attempting the passage during the un. 
healthy season. As we approached nearer 
and nearer, though the warnings were more 
frequent, the details of the story varied but 
little, and, incomprehensible though they ap- 
peared, we could not but give credence to the 
tales so oft repeated of “the valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

As it lay at our feet, all nature seemed to 
smile, and invito the tired traveller to stay 
and rest. But it was the smile of the siren, 
for should a stranger venture there to pass 
the night, it would be with fever-stricken 
limbs that, when the morning broke, he would 
attempt the escalade of the surrounding 
heights. 

‘Even in autumn, the most healthy season, 
it is with bated breath that passengers hurry 
across at a favorable moment; and when the 
fiery rays of summer are darted on that low- 
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“ Parental oversight of the literature of|lying valley, even the acclimatised inhabitants 
childhood and youth is of equal importance, |flee, and for months no living thing may ven- 
with jealous watchfulness over the companions jture there. 


allowed to them. We fear that thousands of 


From the rapidity of the river, and the un- 


parents know very little of the reading of|dulating nature of the ground, it might have 


their children, and they allow unchallenged, 
loose, and even licentious literature, the 
freedom of their homes, which poisons the 
thought, perverts the imagination, and de- 
praves the heart and lives of the children of 
the Church. 

“@ur camp-meetings are less helpful to the 
spiritual life of the Church than they should 
be. Especially is this true when they are 
made a source of revenue mainly, or where 
entertainment rather than salvation is the 
chief end. Serious hindrances to the cause 
of Christ are oftener suffered over a large ex- 
tent of territory near camp-meetings by the 
desertion of houses of worship, the suspension 
of public service, and a general demoraliza- 
tion of the community, and by the desecration 
of the Sabbath day in public travel. This is 
4 crying evil that demands correction. 

“We question seriously the propriety of 
permanent union efforts where the distinctive 
methods of the Church are yielded to con- 
ciliate the prejudices of good men of other 
denominations. We lose more than the Master 
gains, while others gain all we lose. We 
should not be bigots, yet we do well always 
to remember we are Methodist Christians. 

“And we are constrained to condemn as a 
grievance to all good people, many meetings 
held in the name of Christianity and of tem- 
perance, which are controlled by inexperi- 
enced and in some cases by irreligious men, 
which often supersede religious worship, and 
lower the standard of piety.” 


been supposed this district would be healthy 
enough ; but the secrets of its miasma yet re- 
main hidden in the recesses of the beautiful 
yet deadly vale.—Gill’s Narrative. 

Shipping and Planting of Virginia Oysters. 
—On the shore of Chincoteague Bay are two 
villages, named Franklin and Greenback, 
which have grown up since the war, and have 
been doing an extensive business in shippin 
the far-famed Chincoteague oysters to Europe 
and coastwise to the Eastern cities for sale dar- 
ing the open season, and in forwarding during 
the close seuson, schooner loads of oyster 
“ plants” from the James river to be deposited 
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enormous quantity of oyster plants taken 
every year from the shoals of the James may 
be gathered from the fact that in the two 
months of the season just closed, it is stated 
that 500,000 bushels were taken from a single 
shoal of 500 acres, so that the average pro- 
duct of the shoal from less than 60 working 
days, was 1000 bushels to the acre. The cost 
of catching, freight, planting and preparing 
for market, when taken up at the end of 
eighteen months from the Chincoteague beds, 
is about 20 cents a bushel. The price, de- 
livered on board vessels in the bay ranges 
from 50 to 60 cents per bushel.— Baltimore Sun. 

Cowitch.—T he Cowitch has a velvety-brown 
covering of minute prickles, which, if touched, 
enter the pores of the skin and cause a pain- 
ful tingling. The women, in times of scarcity, 
collect the pods, kindle a fire of grass over 
them to destroy the prickles, then steep the 
beans till they begin to sprout, wash them in 
pure water, and either boil them or pound 
them into meal, which resembles our bean- 
meal. This plant climbs up the long grass 
and abounds in all reedy parts, and, though 
a plague to the traveller who touches its pods, 
it performs good service in times of famine 
by saving many a life from starvation.— 
Livingstone’s Exp. to Zambesi. 
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In the printed Minutes of the Binns’ Meet- 
ing of Ohio for 1879, are contained three doe- 
trinal minutes adopted by its Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders in 1877, 8 and 9, and 
published “for the satisfaction and instruc- 
tion of the membership.” Some of our readers 
will remember that an Editorial. article in 
“The Friend,” vol. 52, p. 286, written by our 
late friend, Charles Evans, in decided terms 
pointed out the inconsistency of the earlier of 
these minutes with the doctrines of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The attention which was 
drawn to this subject probably led to the pre- 
paration of an explanatory minute in 1879, 
designed to defend those before issued. 

We bave received a review of the whole in 
pampblet form, written by Cyrus W. Harvey, 
of Kansas, which clearly shows that the au- 
thors of these minutes had imbibed sentiments 
at variance with those held by our early mem- 
bers. As we have twice before borne a testi- 
mony against the doctrines contained in them, 
it does not seem needful at this time to en- 


in Eastern waters, or to plant out fresh beds! large much upon the subject. 


in Chincoteague Bay. The bottom of the 
James river, for twenty miles from its mouth, 
writes a correspondent of the New York Times, 
is one enormous oyster bed. 

The work of catching oysters for planting 
elsewhere is carried on with tongs at variable 
depths, not exceeding ten or twelve feet water. 
Dredging is strictly probibited, and it is only 
on the shoals, ranging from fifty to five hun- 
dred acres ia area, and occupying the cen- 
tral portions of the river, that the tongmen 
are allowed to tuke oysters, the shores being 
staked out by private owners as planting 
grounds. The spring season for catching oys- 
ters and planting, opens about the Ist of 4th 
mo. and ends on the 20th of 5th mo. In 9th 
mo. the tongmen will begin again on the same 
shoals, and may work for three or four 
months catching ‘‘plants.” An idea of the 





After referring to the doctrine of the Light 
of Christ in man, (declared by William Penn 
to be God’s gift for Man’s salvation) as that 
especially aimed at by the Binns’ Meeting, 
the reviewer says :— 

“ The feeling of those through the Society 
of Friends who are in unity with the senti- 
ments promulgated by the Ohio minutes is 
such, that orthodox Friends have been ac- 
cused of Hicksism ; accused of denying the 
atonement; accused of ‘teaching a natural 
light or principle not lost in the fall;’ accused 
of unsoundness and mysticism; all because 
they hold and endeavor to maintain the doc- 
trines of sound Quakerism.” 

“With all the professions of faith in the 
| work of the Holy Spirit at this time, there is 
—— more of real understanding of the ex- 
perience of the perceptible guidance of the 
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Spirit than at the time of the foundation of | Reports continue to be received of the ravages of the} The foreign ambassadors at Constantinople have pre. 


our Society. When this doctrine is rejected, 


there is little left of genuine Quakerism ; for, 
as William Penn justly says, it is the ‘root of 
the goodly tree of doctrine, that grew and 
branched from it.’” ‘It is the desertion of 
this doctrine, that has made possible the pre- 
sent instantaneous theory of conversion, with 
the attendant ritualistic performances of ‘ con- 
secrations,’ ‘ sanctifications,’ ‘ mournings,’ and 
the like.’’ “ It seems to be the law of apostasy, 
that as spiritual life is lost, outward acts are 
substituted and multiplied, as aids to quiet 
the cravings of an unsatisfied conscience. So 
when, by the rejection of the doctrine of the 
Light of Christ in men, by which they are to 
experience salvation, the eye of the mind was 
turned away from the light, we see these out- 
ward performances at once introduced ‘into 
the worship of Friends.” 


We have at different times received several 
small tracts put forth by concerned Friends 
in England, some quite recently and others of 
somewhat older date, but all encouraging to 
faithfulness in the support of our testimonies, 
some of which are greatly neglected by many 
in that land as well as in America. Many 
are the discouragements which press on the 
spirits of those who believe that our early 
Friends were rightly led in advocating the 
doctrines they proclaimed to the world, and 
in exhibiting the practical fruits which flow 
from individual faithfulness to those doctrines; 
and who now behold many who profess to be 
Friends, departing from the footsteps of their 
predecessors in religious profession. We hope 
that the confidence of such burthen-bearers 
may be renewed in that Divine Power, which 
is able in his own time and way, to revive his 
work and cause in the earth; and that the 
tracts above referred to may be to them a} 
source of comfort and encouragement. We 
insert some of them in another part of our 
paper, under the heading, “Ancient Testi- 
monies Revived.” 


We have received from J. Fitzgerald & Co., 
143 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., the sixth number 
of the Hamboldt Library of Popular Science, 
containing Town Geology, by Charles Kings 
ley. Price 15 cents. It is interestingly written, 
and treats of the formation of tbe soil in the 
fields, of the pebbles in the streets, the stones 
in the wall, the coal in the fire, the lime in 
the mortar, the slates on the roof, and of coral 
and coral reefs. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrrep Srates.—On the night of the 11th inst., the 
Sound steamer Stonington, bound to New York from 
Stonington, ran into the Narragansett of the same line, 
bound in the opposite direction, and so injured her tiat 
she sunk in from thirty to forty minutes. Five minutes 
after the collision, the Narragansett took fire. From 
300 to 350 persons were on board. The Stonington, and 
the steamer City of New York, picked up some 250 per- 
sons. Twenty-five are known to be lost, and many are 
missing. The collision occurred between five and six 
miles from Saybrook, Conn. 

The first of the monster engines to be known as class 
K, has just been run out of the Altoona shops for a trial 
trip. It is intended for the fast trains between this city 
and New York. The cylinders are one inch in diame- 
ter larger than those of any other passenger cylinder in 
service; and the boiler is made correspondingly large 
to supply the required amount of steam. The cylinders 
are 19 x 24, and the driving wheels are five feet eight 
inches in diameter. It is expected to make sixty miles 
per hour, and greater speed is hoped for. 

It is stated there are 97,000 miles of submarine tele- 
graph cable in working order. 


army worm in New Jersey, which following the drought, 
are likely to make this year a disastrous one for the 
farmers in portions of that State. 

Six steamers sailed from New York on the 12th, and 
it is said every state room and every berth had its lessee, 
and in some cases, handsome premiums were offered 
for the privilege of transfer. The shipments of merchan- 
dize continue to be large. The city of Chester, for Liver- 
pool, carried 36,011 boxes of cheese. 

The import trade’of the country for Fourth month 
last, amounted to $74,388,000—which has not been 
equalled in any month for several years—and exceeds 
the exports, for the first time since 7th mo. 1877. 

The public debt of the country since 8th month, 1865, 
has decreased from nearly $2,800,000,000 to $1,950,- 
000,000, and the annual interest from $151,000,000 to 
$80,000,000; in addition to this, there has been a vast 
reduction in taxation. At the present time, the amount 
of debt per capita of the population is about $40. 

A blast furnace in Pittsburg recently yielded, in seven 
consecutive days, the enormous quantity of 1,141 tons 
of pig-iron. This is said to be unparalleled by any 
blast furnace in the world. 

On the 11th inst., a 20,000 barrel oil tank, situated 
on an eminence above Titusville, was fired by lightning. 
The fire was communicated to other tanks and works, 
and before it was got under control had destroyed pro- 
perty to the value of $1,500,000. 

The Deputy Marshail’s bill was passed by the Senate 
on the 14th inst., with the House amendments. In the 
House the Electoral count resolution was considered, 
but when it became evident that the Republicans did 
not intend to allow the resolution to be voted on, it was 
decided to postpone it till next session of Congress. 

The mortality of Philadelphia during the week end- 
ing on the 12th, was 285. Of this number 144 were 
adults and 141 children. 

Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations on 
the 12th: U.S. sixes, 1881, registered, 104; coupon, 
107; 5’s, 103}; 44’s, 110; 4’s, registered, 108 ; do. cou- 
pon, 109. 

Cotton.—Prices remain about the same as last quoted. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 12 a 12} cts. per Ib. 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and refined 8 
cts. per gallon. 

Flour.—The market dull, but prices without essential 
change. Penna. extra family, $4.75 a $5; Ohio do. do. 
$5 a $5.50; Minnesota, $5.12} a $5.75; patents and 
fancy, $7.12} a $7.50. Rye-flour $4.62}. Bran, $l4a 
$15 per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat was unsettled, and one a two cts. per 
bushel lower: Red, $1.25; amber, $1.27. Rye 88 cts. 
per bushel. Corn, western and southern yellow, at 51 
a 52 cts.; white, 55 cts. Oats were more active. Sales 
of white at 42 a 43 cts., and mixed at 38 a 39 cts. per 
bushel. 

Hay and straw.—Average price during the week : 
Prime timothy, $1.15 a $1.30 per 100 pounds; mixed, 
$1.10 a $1.20; straw, $1.20 a $1.40. 

Wool.—The demand from manufacturers is quite 
limited, and an unsettled-feeling prevails. Among the 
sales were, Ohio } blood at 42 cts.; do. } blood 49 cts. ; 
do. medium, 50 cts.; unwashed Penna. 324 cts. 

Oils.— Linseed, 66 a 67 cts.; Neats foot, 65 a 75 cts. ; 
Lard, 49 a 55 cts.; Sperm, crude, 49 a 50 cts.; winter 
bleached, $1.12 a $1.20 per gallon. 

Beef cattle were in demand, and prices were a shade 
higher : 23 head arrived and sold at the different yards 
at 3} a 5j cts. per lb. as to condition. 

Sheep were in fair demand at former rates ; 8000 
head sold at the different yards at 3} a 5} cts. per lb., 
and lambs 5 a 8 cts per Ib. as to quality. 

Hogs were unchanged : 5000 head sold at the different 
yards at 6 a 6} ets. per-lb. 

Cows were dull: 180 head sold at $20 a $50 per head. 

ForeiGn.—The emigration returns from the Mersey 
for the last month show that forty-five ships, with 
25,127 passengers, sailed for the United States ; thirteen 
ships, with 3,907 passengers, to British North America, 
and six ships, with 107 passengers, to South America. 
The total number of emigrants for the mgnth was 29,992, 
of whom 7,926 are English, 6,330 Irish, 276 Scotch, and 
the remainder foreigners. 

The municipality of Paris has decided to impose a 
tax of one-tenth of one per cent, on the purchase value 
of all houses and buildings of every description, the 
proceeds to be devoted to reducing the octroi duties, 

Indian papers report that during the past year thirty 


sented a collective note to the Porte, announcing that 
‘the supplementary conference will be held at Berlin 
land urging the fulfilment of the non-executed clauses 
of the treaty of Berlin regarding Greece, Montenegro 
,and Armenia. 
| Greece, it is said, is already taking measures for a 
‘military occupation, after the conclusion of the confer- 
ence at Berlin, of the provinces which the conference 
shall award her. 

Sniall-pox has broken out with severity at Amherst, 

Twenty-five deaths occurred from yellow fever, and 
fourteen from small-pox in Havana last week. 

An Alexandria dispatch says, the Egyptian obelisk 
has left for the United States. 

The Chinese Embassy at Berlin denies all knowledge 
of war preparations in China. 

The University of Tokio (Tokio Daigaku), has pub- 
lished a calendar, which shows that this institution, 
|originally a “translation office,” for the interpretation 
iof Dutch books, has undergone progressive modifica. 
tions, until it is now a well-equipped University, having 
departments of law, science and literature, in which a 
\number of native professors are engaged. There are 
also several foreign teachers, chiefly Americans. The 
' Japanese teachers were educated either in this country 
‘or in Europe, and have been instrumental in develop- 
jing this native school, until it has attained a rank 
|second only to that of the best universities in Europe, 
There are about two hundred students in the University, 
and twenty-three have been sent to complete their 
‘studies in this country or in Europe. The University 
Memoirs, including illustrated lectures, &c., are printed 
in English, and are really handsome specimens of 
\typography. The volumes, including drawings, litho- 
graphs, printing and paper, are of Japanese origin. 
| Under the educational system now fairly established in 
|that country, with the Tokio University at its head, it 
will not be many years before the Japanese get fully 
ee Ig of the most highly developed nations of the 
| world. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the General Committee is to be 
held at the school on Fourth-day, the 23rd inst., at 
8 A. M. 
| The Committees on Instruction and Admissions meet 
at the school on the preceding evening, at 7 o’clock. 
| The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
|\Seventh-day, the i9th inst. 

For the accommodation of the committee convey- 
jances will be at the Street. Road Station, on Seventh and 
| Third-days, the 19th and 22nd inst., to meet the trains 
\that leave the city at 2.30 and 4.30 Pp. m. 

Philada., 6th mo. 1880. Wa. Evans, Clerk. 


A suitable Friend is wanted to superintend the 
schools of the “ Friends’ Freedmen’s Association of 
' Philadelphia,” in North Carolina and Virginia. 

Applications may be addressed to 

Puiuie C. Garrett, Chairman, 
Germantown, Philada. 
Or to Howarp Comror?, 523 Market St., Phila. 
Wo. H. Harnes, 434 Walnut St., do. 
Committee. 


WANTED 


| A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the Farm at 
Tunessassa, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 
Application may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 
Joseph L. Bailey, Pine Iron Works, Berks Co., Pa. 
Joseph S. Elkinton, 325 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
| Managers. 





Diep, at his residence in this city, 5th mo. 4th, 1880, 
| WittiaM B, ALEXANDER, in the 67th year of his age, 
'a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
\delphia for the Northern District. 

, Sth mo. 5th, 1880, at her residence in Marshal- 


divers engaged in the pearl fishery in the Persian Guif ton, Pa., BeuLAH Emre, in the 76th year of her age 
lost their lives, most of them being victims of sea a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting of Frien 
monsters. The value of the pearls taken in 1879, in, During her short illness, a quiet resignation seemed 


the Persian Gulf, was set down at about $1,500,000, 


| the clothing of her spirit, and her close was peaceful. 
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